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ABSTRACT 

A dialect survey of the transition between two aajor 
Indo-Aryan langaages in - Nepal , Bho jpuri and Haithili, was conducted 
focusing on both the linguistic and sociolinguistic aspects of the 
various languages and dialects. The purpose of the study was to find 
out where and how this transition occurred between the pure 
Bhojpuri-speaking area and the pure Haithili^speaking area by 
surveying the area in between. To gather linguistic data, lists were 
elicited, and a sociolinguistic questionnaire, involving tape 
recording and oral questioning, was administered. It is concluded 
that caste dialects do not have an influence on the dialect 
transition of this survey area, but there is evidence that 
social-patterning dialects exist* This aeans that certain groups of 
people have certain social patterns in conaon and that there is sore 
social interaction within this group than between groups. These 
social^pattern groups may or may not correspond to castes. The 
likeness percentages and the sociolinguistic scale table both showed 
that th€ transition is nainly a gradual, geographical transition from 
west to east, fron Bhojpuri to Maithili, (NCR) " > 
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Nopal, known for its linf^uistic diversity* is the Tinpuisc's 
perfect laboratory. This laboratory needs co be used t:o its fullest 
extcfit to benefit both linf^ui.stics and cho lanf.uaf^e planninf^ pro- 
grams of Nepal. Ic is iinporcant that linguists focus on both cho 
lin^ulsLic and sociolinguisCLC aspoccs of various laneuap;es and dia- 
lects. Taking this into account* I conducted a dialect survey of the 
transition between two major Indo-Aryaii lahguafies in the Tcrai . ^i^^ 
thesis is tlie result of that study. 

The- specific area where the dialect survey was conducted was a 

east-west cross- section approximately between Birganj and Janakpur, 

Ihis area included six districts (jillas)t Parsa» Bara, Rautahatp 

Sarlahtp Maliotarl and Dtianusa. (See Map 1.) In tl:ie western extreme 

of this area Bliojpuri*. a major Indo-Aryan language, is claimed to be 

Gpokon. In the eastern extreme of the survey area Maithili, another 

major Indo- Aryan langua/ie p is spoken . ^ Census figures show that 

Maithllip the second major language in Nepcllp has Ip327p242 speakers 

and Bhojpurip the third major language in Nepal, has 806,490 
2 

speakers. The linguistic puzzle to be decipliered was the transition 
between theye two major languages. The purpose of the ^udy was to 
find out whore and how this transition occurred between the pure 
Bhojpuri-speaking area and the pure Maithili*speaking area by conduct- 
ing a dialect survey over the area in between. 

In order to study the dialect transition of the area, it was 
first necessary to define 'dialect' in workable terms for the survey. 
'Dialeet* was defined as any speech spoken in a community that differs 
slightly from the speech spoken in adjacent communities. Tliis defi- 
nition Isn't meant to be strict but is a working definition and 
served its purpose during the survey . 

The proposed researeh of the dialect transition between Bhoj- 
puri and Maithili was based on an article by D. N. S. Bhat in In- 
ternational journal of Dravidian T.lnp,uistics , ltltl972. Bhat ex- 
plains in this article ^hy the distinction between 'dialect* and 
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• lancuai^e* is of t:c*n mi scons i:rucd in I.nclo- Aryan languapjG spcaMnj; 
areas. First he states* ''[cjven thoup.h the MkIo- Aryan lanp,uap,e aroa 
has been divldod into t^ii^ht or nine clVtXc^;pfit and major language 
areas, the whole area has been reported by scholars to be a eontinu- . 
urn, with the spoken varit^ty varyinj^; slightly from one village to 
another" . (lihat ]972tl75) fihat hypo thc.^sizes that this trans i tion is 
perhaps clue to tlie Indo-Aryan migration patterns, "The Indo -Aryan 
language; area probably represents one single migration, the eomir^uni ty 
or speech of the community spreading gradually across the plains.,.". 
(Bhat 1972rl75) Yet in such Indo-Aryan languaf;e areas, language and 
dialect boundari.cs are most often distinguished in tcnns of political 
boundaries and literary ^ trends thus the true langu^p-dialcct con- 
tinuum pattern often remains unrecognized. 

The survey proposed to uncover the diale>ct transition pattern 
' between Bhojpuri and Maithili that until now has remained unrecog- 
nized and unknown, Ihe need to study such a linguistic situation is 
obvious : for progress in language planning in developi ng countries 
the real languag^c- dialect patterns and sociol Inguistic patterns 
should be known. l>anguage planning based only on political and/or 
. 11 terary language and dialect patterns will run into tli f f Icul ties 
when instigating policies. Such a dialect transition study as the 
one presented here can provide data for language planning program^s, 
I am hoping this study may benefit Nepal's language planning programs. 
'•Government decision makers should take the help of sociollngulst^ 
when they make decisions auout language "pol ley or when they seek to 
solve soeiol Inguistic problems . " (Dahal 1 974 : 1 53) 

1^1. Fieldwork of the survey vas conducted from October 1975 
to April 1976. Tlie field methodology was fairly simpler ll^ts 
dealing with words and morphemes were elicited and a sbeiolinguistic 
questionnaire was conducted in an east-west cross-section of villages 
in the area using mostly bilingual informants (i.e. using Nepali as 
the mutual language between Investigator and informants) . ( For lo- 
cation of the villages see Map 1 and for Information regarding the 
age, sex, and education of the infdriTiants see Table 1,) In the 
synoptic report of this study written in May, 1976, the methods, the 

/ . ■ ■ 



TADLE 1 

Infornation re^a rdi ng a^o , g ex and cd u ca ti on of all i u f o rni n tjj * 

Age rnnge of 1 nf oilman ts ; 16 yon rt^ o Id to 55 yea r;; old * 

OCX : jJ^'of ma le in f o n 1 3 : 40 

^ of icmale informants; 

Tota 1 nuTiber of informants : 4 



Ed uca ti on ; 

jf of l^forruant:; who have at least passed SLO ; 13 informants 

of Infornants wro have not passed 6LCt 24 informants 

r/ of 3 nf ormants who didn't give information on their 
education; 7 informants 



^ 3IiC is the exam given in Nepal to ^students after they 
have finished 10th grade. 
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errors and the Iciuniliu; cxpc^ri cnccs of the f ielti rci>oarch wc^ro di 
cuss()d i n p.rtM t dc f.a il tticroforo that nT^rnia tion ir> not i ncluded i n 
fhlr;. choais. Briefly ttien, the elicilin/: lists consisted of a fort:y- 
nino word list, a comrnoii expi^ossion list, and a list of a variety of 
verb paradipjus . All thrcx* lists consi sted of L ccmus that spcciTi. cally 
di.ffnred in Bhoji:>iiri and Maithili, (Sol.akpurp a villap^c on the 
western, cxtrc^jiic of the survey area was used as the bast.* Rhojpuri 
dialect and tin; dialect of Ghorrhas, a villaj;*c of the eastern extremop 
as L.hc base Maithlli di^ileet.) The soeic)linc,tiistie questionnaire was 
condiieted in two parts. The fimt part c(jnsisted of taping; on a cas- 
setlG record(u-^ short stories told by infon^uants from oi.jihtccn dif- 
ferent villa(^.os , Tlie second part was thf^ oral qu(,^s tionnaire* The 
taped stories wore played to infor:uunts from eif^hl different villages 
across the survey area. After listeninj^, to eaeh-story, the informant 
was asked four ciuestion;>: (1) Is the story tcl ler* s dialect exactly 
the same, very similar, similar, a little different, or very different 
fi-om your di<rtcet? (2) What lanr^^iage is^tho storyteller speakin^^,? 
Bhojpuri, Maithilip or^ a mixture of the two? (3) What ie; the easte 
of the storyteller? (^) From vliat area does the storyteller eome? 

Thus two basi.e field mc^thods were used ; el ici ting lists and a 
questionnaire. The fireit method provitled linguistie data and the 
secondmethod prov-i-dod soeiol in^uisti e -data. 

1-2* Ttie analysis of the data was conducted in Kathmandu. 
Several t^eehniques were used. First the analysis of elicit inp^ list.s 
was done usin£; two methods* likeness counts and isopjosse^, I'or 
the likeness counts, 1.09 combinations of two vill.a;^as at a time were 
formed for the villages in which work had been conducted. For each 
Of the 109 coiabinations, the lists of words, common expressions and 
verb paradigms were compared. If two villages of a spc^cific combina- 
tion had a specific word or morpheme in common, this was marked on a 
* table. Likewise items that were dissimilar between two vil laces of a 
combination were also marked on the table. This was then tabulated 
into the total number of similar items and the total number of dis- 
similar items Tor each combination. The percentaec of similar 
Items for each combination of two villages was then calculated. 
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I sop,lor»sc5; were made for all throe clicitLni, lisLs. This was 
dono by lakLnr* ^ specific word or item and [iiappinf; on a skeleton map 
of the villages isoglossos of the variations of i:he word fouiitl in ihc 
survey aroa, Tlius ic was either vocabulary or morphemes tliat were 
mapped ay t so£'>losses , The phonology was not touched on at all. 

The sociol i nfj,u] Stic data was dealt with next. Data concornin;^, 
informants opinions of whether the taped dialcctij were the yanie p very 
similar, nimilarp difrcrcntp or very different were placer! on a table 
uiUnf5 a 1 to 5 scale for the above desci-i ptions respectively . 

TliG soeiol ingui Stic data conccminc informants' opinions of 
whether the taped <lialcct.s v;ore Bhojpiari or Malthili or mixed v;cre 
also i>lacc?d on a table. Tnis table only shows wtileh dialec ts infor- 
mants thoui^ht were lihbjpurl and which were Malthili. Answers such 
as mlxcKlp localp dehati.p or Tharu were not tabulated because^ there 
was too bip^ aivariety. This information was then plotted on a 
skeleton \\\a\u During the dialect survey informants were a?^ked what 
t hey tho\i(^ht thei r own lanf^uap^e was . Tlii^^^informa tion was also 
plotted on a map. 

1.2*2. The next step in the analysis was to correlate the Tin- 
failstic data and tlic sociolinguis tic data. This is an important stoj^ 
Llii^^^^stic and sociol inguls tic data-in many instances show no correla 

Is often a wide discrepency between the two because in- 
fluences other tlian purely linf^ulstlc ones have an effect on people's 
view of their own lanp^uage and other lanf^uagcs and/or dialects. So- 
cial and political attitudes* superior! ty/inferlorl ty fccllnf^s of 
Vrfrious G^^oiips of peoplcp etc. may tint tholr view of their own Ian- 
£;uafie milieu and that of others. Thus such " sociol ingul s tie" datap 
i.e* people's ov-m opinions of their lan^^aage and othcrSp along witli 
1 Infill Is tic data must be takcQ-^into consideration v;hcn a coun try is 
forming its language pol Icies . If soci ol lnf^;uis tic data is ignored » 
the well - planned p purely 1 Inf^ui s tic*- based poll cics may prov e use] ess 
when friced wi th those other j^revlously unknown influences* such as 
prcstlce and prejudice. "Both scholars and policy makers in the 
language field would benefit from a familiarity with at least the 
more recurrent socioli.ngui.stic phienomcna which may characterize 
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mul ti 1 irif^ual i sih, especial ly those di f f crcnccs In thc.^ ways i n which 
individual 1 ani^.uai^cs are ranked and used by people,'* (St(?warL 1962:' 
1 6) Sccini^ 1 f a correlation existed between the \ in/;ui s tic and socio- 
lineui.stic dano would sUo\^ if, lii ^ht. survey area. Influence's otlicr 
Chan purely llni^^uicic oncG, play a stronf^ enoiif;h role to affect the ^ 
overall linr.uistic/socioli rtftuistic pattern. Also, if the correlation 
botwec^n the I in^/.uisnle and sociolint;ulsti.e data proved positive, then 
both sets of data could Ijc used to support any conclusions drav/n 
about the n ran si tion pattern. 

In ordci* to see if a correlation existed betwcoh tlic two types 
of data, ttic I ikeneris porc(mtap,es v;cre compared to the scale table 
ithowini* inroriiiants* opin-lons of wliethcr other dialcct.s wc?rc similar or 
different. This was to sec if, on a whole, the dialectw .that infor- 
mants claimed we>rc exactly the same as their own dialect corresponded 
to a iil^;h 1 ikeness percen ta(j;e between the two dialects * The same 
went for dialcct.s that an infonn^int would clainr wore different from 
his own dialect! did these dialcjcls have a lower ,1 ikcness percen- 
taf;c v;lth the Informant's dialect? This was done by taking all the 
1*3 (l,e^* exactly the same) on the table and matctiing t:hem with the ^ 
cor res pond Inii I ikenoss percen tagc , For example, a 1 between tv:o 
vLlla^;es on the scale table was matched wttli the likeness pcrcenvaf>c 
between the exact same^ two \iillaees» Not all the l*s on the scale ^ 
table liad a matching likeness percentaf>e. In other vt)rds, some com- 
binations of two villages were -included in the sociol inguistic survey 
but were not included in the likeness counts. The matching likeness 
percentages were then averaged out thus giving an average likeness 
percentage that corresponded to 1 on the scale. The same was done 
with the 2's, 3*s, 4*s and 5's on the scale table. 

The above was al so graphed, Ihe x-axis was the likeness per^ 
centages. Hie y-axis> was the sociolinguistic scale. l^oints were 
plotted that represented the corresponding I ikeness percent and 
number on the scale table. 

2. Now that the various methods of analysis have been explained, 
the analyzed data with coinmcnts will be presented in the same oixlcr 
that the explanation of the methods were presented. 

■ 
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Tcil)lc 2 shows ihci 1 i kenoris pf^rccniaf/;*; . Jhfj f i rs t t lii nr. 
Ltint strike/;; oi^* as one i.s IcM^kin^;; at tJin tnt-ile i^n why ajo the per- 
conLcir**'^* low*? TliC! percentri/;/.^s ran^o iroin 8 * 9Z 807« which, is 
low rarif^b for dialects that arc all mutually IntQlllf^lble^ Ihc ro^i^^on 
tor such low p(?rcontaf;cs is that the words and items in tlic lis'ts 
were cho;>t,*n bf.^catisc thoy ' dii'lrM^^'d in Blic^jpuri and Maithlli. 'Ihc ^ 
rf^f^ular Swadcsh word lists'^ were not ex<::Iur>lvcly us<?d. Instead the 
lists wore? jiiado vip partly from tdic Swad(;;;h lists fnui part !>' from 
oilier v^^ords anrl from common express s ions and verb p^tradi p,ms^ These, 
lists wore meant: to (^,1 ve a very low likeness porcenta(;c between the"^ 
extrc^mo wc^stem BhojpuUl vinaj^.c and the oxtx^cme cMstern Maithill^ 
village, ' " ' 

If one examines tills table, a fairly clear-cut pattern will 
Oiror£;ei villages In ttie west have the hl/^hest likeness percGnLaf;;c" 
wlt.li other villa^^os in the west, The further oi)C moves east, Che 
lower the likeness perecntap^es wi th villaeos in the far west become, 
Vil'latvcs a little further east t^han the far ^western villagers have a. 
hipji likeness perceniaf^e wlctu-thc far western villa^';es» and with vi 1 - 
la{;^e^s jtjst to the cast of them. ■ But, oi^eer ' af^^ain » as one moves fur- 
ther eas t , the 1 iker>css percent af;es low6r i lla^^es i^^the middle 
area have lii^h^ 1 iken'ess percentage's wi th vlliaees just east: and jt!s t . 
west of chem but have lower likeness percentages v;lth villap^es on 
the extreme west and extreme oast. Finally* villagers furtlicst ecist , 
have a high likeness percentage with oJiher villar>Gs In t^icj cast. As 
One moves viest^ the likeness pereentap.es with- these eastern villages 
gradually becomes lowor* Thus the table shows an east-west geogra- 
phical transition for the likeness percentages • 

There are a few npticeablo exceptions to the abovei 
Ghorghas appears co have the lowest likeness percentage of all eastern 
-villages with villages in the far west. This is probably because 
items that were specifically different between Ghorghas and Solakpur 
(in the west) were ^^elected for comparison, 

Asanwa in Sarlahi District seems to have higher likeness percentages 
with villages both east and west of it than do nearby villages. This 
is possibly because the Asanwa informants always gave a variety of 
forms for each item. In other villages usually only one form was 
elicited - presumably the most common one if other forms are used 
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TABLE 2 Likeness Percentages 

Notesi - = this combination of villages wasn* t Included in the 
likeness counts. ' • ; , 

Villages with nu-nbcrs after their name Were villages li 
which work was done with separate Informants. Each 
\ number refers to a specific informant. 1 
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at all. But in Asan^^a, several alternative forms were given.* Thus 
Aoanwa had alot more items in common with a greater variety of vll- 
laf^es than most other villap.es. - 

Matseri, a Maithili Brahmin village in Rautahat District^ has a lower 
likenOss' pereantage ,wi th 'western villages than do the surrounding 
non-Mai thili I^ra?:ipiln villages. Matseri has a slightly higher like- 
ness percentage wi^th Ghorghas, a Maithili Brahmin village In the far 
eastp than do other villages around Matseri. It has even a higher 
likeness percentage with Banauli, in eastern Malotari District, where 
tht; informant was also Maithili Brahmin. Yet, even though Matseri 
has a high likeness percentage with Ghorghas and Banaulip it has still 
higher likeness percentages with its non*Mai thili Brahmin surrounding 
neighbor villages such as Dhurba. This situation will be discussed 
further in the conclusion of the the^is,% 

Finally, Jalcswar has higher; likeness percentages with villages west 
of it and lower likeness percentages with villagea east of it than 
does Balawa. Yet Balawa is west of Jaleswar. There is no apparent 
reason for this discrepency. - It should be noted that the Jaleswar 
informant was a Stiri which is a lower caste than that of the Balawa 
informant who was a Yadov. However, in other cases where one caste 
is lower than anotherp this discrepency does not appear. 

2.1.2. The maps of isoglosses made for the word and common ex- 
pressions lists showed no pattern whatsoever. These maps generally 
ended up being a hodge-podge of isoglosses which is what scholars 
usually find to be the case. The isoglosses plotted for the verb 
paradigms were more helpful . For the verb paradigins, the various 
isoglosses of a verb root, or a participle, or the various personal 
terminations of a verb tense were plotted. (An example of the iso- 
gloss maps for the verb paradigms is given in Maps 2 and 3 along with 
an index for the numbered villages for these maps and all following 
maps.) The overall pattern of these verb isoglosses showed a fairly 
large transition area where the isoglosses overlap. This transition 
was approximately from village n.A (Garahal) to village no. 14 (Chau- 
hat Sangrampur) . [DialectologlstsJ distinguish between * focal areas'^ 
that is^ those that are relatively free from major isoglosses^ and 
•transition zones\ that is, those that are cut by large bundles of 
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. , 13. 

Isoglosses. focal arc^a - transition zone niodpl tUus draws a dis-- 

ti nction between areas of uniformi ty and areas of dj.versi't.y i " (Gum- 
per^ 1971t82-83) Thus,, in the survey, on the -t^asis of the verb para- 
digms, two foeal areas ean be distinguished! the far west and the far 
east. TUen chcrfe is a large transition zone between these two areas. 

While plotting tl*e isoplosses of the verb paradigms, an interest- 
ing phenomenon t^eeamo apparent. -As one moves from west to' east, verbs 
do not make a sudden .swi. teh from Bhojpuri to Maithili. Rather the^ 
ehange is CT^<^fli-i^l * often only one part of the verb sueh as the root 
or ending will ehange from Bhojpurl to Maithili in one partieular 
loeale while the rest of the verb doesn't ehange until one moves fur- 
ther east. For example. In the present perfeet of the verb 'to go', 
the root ehanf;es from Bhojpuri to Maithili as far west ^is Garahal . 
But the personal terminations start ehanging at Thaskol whieh is east 
of Garahal. Yet even in Tliaskol not ^11 the personal terminations 
are Maithilij some are still Bhojpuri. In the present eontinuous 
tense, many villages eombine the Bhojpuri present eontinuous parti- 
eiple with tlie Maithili present eontinuous personal terminations or 
viee versa. Maps 2 and 3 show tJiis visually i For example, notiee in 
Map 2 that Asanwa (village 13) is in both the Bhojpuri and Maithili 
isoglosses but in Map 3 it is only in the Maithili isogloss. Thus 
Asanwa sometimes eombines the Bhojpuri present eontinuous marker or 
partieiple vith Maithili personal endings. Another example is Hang- 
pur (village 7). Rangpur is in the Maithili isogloss for the^parti- 
eiple but in the Bhojpuri isogloss for the personal terminations. In 
other wordn, in Rangpur the present eontinuous tense is a mixture of 
Bhojpuri and Maithili. "Isot'.losses often do not even eorrespond with 
each other; that is, individual features may not diffuse at the same 
time or in the same way. Changes ... are gradual ... even within the 
iso^losscr^. " (Ervin-Tripp 1973t348) This is why there is truly a 
'transition,' zone with no clear-eut boundaries. 

.tw % ' J. 

2.2.1. Moving on to the soeiolinguistie data. Table 3 shows in- 
formants' opinions of whether other dialeets are si-milar or different 
to their own, using the 1 (i.e. exaetly the same") to 5 (very dif- 
ferent) seale. Notiee that in some villages, more than one story was 
taped and in other villages, more than one informant was questioned. 
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very similar 
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different 
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TABLE 3 

INFORMANTS' OPINIONS OF WHETHER 
OTHER DIALECTS ARE SIMILAR TO OR 
DIFFL-aUNT FROM THEIR OWN DIALECT 
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*tl\e vllla£;cs in which stories were taped and Lnformants questioned 
are arranged in fjeocraphical location, on the cable. As one moves 
across the table and dov/n the table, one moves from west to cast. 
After looking at the table, a few remarks are necessaryi 

a. Some informants , duo to individual differences, would rate hlp^h 
overall while others would rate low. One Ghorghas Infonnant rated 
Banaull high (i.e. different) and the other Ghorghas informant rat^d ■ 
Bariauli- very low (i.e. similar). This is an example of cxtrotnes in 
individual di f f orences v 

b. Villages west of Asanwa seem to rate Asanwa lower than they rate 
villaec-'s around Asanwa, showing that they feel Asanwa's dialect is 
closer to their dialects than other dialects in Asanwa's area. How- 
ever, Asanwa <rQtos far western, villages high depictine Asanwa's ten- 
dency to rate high overall. 

c. Western viliaees rated Matseri higher than they rated villages 
around Matseri. Ihey generally felt that the Matseri dialect was 
quite a bit different from their own dialects. Ghorghas rated Mat- 
seri low, mcnninfi that Ghorghas felt the Matseri dialect was quite 
similar to its own. 

In order to get a better idea of the general pattern of these in- 
formants' opinions, each infonnai:ft' s opinions for groups cff six stories 
at a time were averaged out. Table 4 shows the results. Villages in 
the far west, i^e. Solakpur and Kalaiya, rate other villages in the 
far west low (similar)- and then the rate slowly grows higher as one 
moves east. Villages in the middle area, (or what has been defined 
as the transition zone above), i.e, Garahal, Santapur and Asanwa, rate 
the far west and far east higher (more different) than the middle 
area. Finally, the far eastern villages, i.e, Sripur, Balawa and 
Ghorghas, rate the vjest high (different) and the east low (similar) 
with the middle area between the high and low. 

To see if a prestigious dialect existed, i.e. if some informants 
rated a certain dialect low (similar) whereas the speaker of that 
certain dialect rated other informants' dialect high (different), 
Table 5 was made. Informants' opinions of each other's dialects are 
tabulated on the table. In instances where a village had more than 
one storyteller or more than one informant was questioned, the num- 
bers were averaged out. The first number in each box Is the opinion 
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were questioned 
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1 exactly the safue 

2 very similar 

3 similar 

4 different 

5 very different 



TABLE 4 

INFORMANTS' Ol^INTOiNS OF VVKKTHER OTHER 
DIALECTS ARE StMILAK OR DIFFERENT TO - 
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A TIME 
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18, 

of the vlllaeG on the side of the dialDct of the village up top. llio 
second number is the opinion of the villafio up top of the dialect of 
the village on the side. From looking at the table, one can see there 
is not perfect correspondance between informants' opinions of each 
other's dialect. The only definite pattern that appears to be unusual 
is that Balawa rates every other dialect lower (more similar) than 
other infonnants rate the Balawa dialect. This is because Balawa, on 
a whole* rated other dialects low. If one averages out each infor- 
mant's total ratings* one discovers that B^ilawa has one of the lowest 
averages. This is probably due to individual differences. 

2.2.2. Informants' opinions of whether the taped dialects were 
Bhojpuri or Maithili are shown in Table 6. The corresponding map to 
Table 6 is Map 4. Not all villages were included on the 5ociolinguis- 
tic survey. Those that were not are scratched out on the map< Du- 
maria was included on the sociolinguistic survey but not on the lin- 
guistic survey so its name has just been added to the map. 

Map 5 shows informants ' opinions of what their own dialect is. 
Villages not included in either the Bhojpuri or Maithili enclosure 
gave another name to their dialect such as Tharu, Dehati p Local or 
mixed. 

Comparing Maps 4 and 5, one can see that in both maps there are a 
group of villages in the far east, approximately numbers 16 through 
20p that speak Maithili. In the far west* villages 1 through 4 are 
generally considered to speak Bhojpuri with the exception of one in- 
formant from Ghorghas who considered one of the Solakpur te^T3g,.to be 
local Mai thili . The area between village 4 and village 15 seems^ to 
vary in the two maps. Thus, once again < this 'varying' area would be 
the transition zone. 

Taking into consideration the exception mentioned abovei the two 
maps show that informants* opinion of what their own dialect ,is# and 
what others think it is» corresponds fairly well. This information 
also points to the fact that there isn't a prestigious dialect. In- 
formants do not seem ashamed of their own dialect nor do they claim 
they speak something different than they do. Scholars have noted that 
natives speaking a dialect with little prestige often claim that they 
speak a more prestigious dialect. (Gumperz 1971* Chapter 1) This does 
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T A B L E 6 

INFORMANTS' OPINIONS OF WHETHER OTHER DIALECTS ARE BHOJPURI OR MAITHILI 



B= Bhojpuri 
M= Maithlll 

Blank= mixture of Bhojpuri and Maithili, or Tharu Bhf^sa, or local, etc, 
- - inforrrant being questioned recognized storyteller's voice 
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not appear to be the case In this survey area. 

2.2.3. In the sociollnguistic questionnaire, informants were 
also asked to determine what was the caste of each storyteller after 
listening to the story. All the informants, except two, immediately 
claimed that it was impossible to identify the castes by merely lis* 
tcning to the dialect. Many of the informants were Tharu or Naithili 
Brahmin. Sometimes these informants and others would venture to say 
if a storyteller was Tharu or not Tharu, or Maithili Bratimin or not 
Maithili Brahmin. Such responses are tabulated below* 

Guesses that a certain storyteller was Maithili Brahmim 

if of correct guesses* 7 # of incorrect Guesjses: 6- 

Guesses that a certain storyteller was not Maithili Brahmim 

# of correct guessesi 5 # of incorrect guesses* 0 

Thus only a little over half of the guesses that a certain story* 
teller was Maithili Brahmin were correct. Another note to moko, how- 
over, is that out of tv;enty*four stories^ four stories were told by / 
Maithili Brahmins. Thirteen informants were asked their opinions of 
the castes of the storyteller. Thus if all the informants had guessed 
the correct caste on all the Maithili Brahniin stories, the number of 
answers would be fifty*two. If all the informants had correctly 
claimed that all non*Maithili Brahmin stories were told by non-Mai " 
thili Brahmins, there would have been 260 answers*^ thus only a very 
small percentage of informants ventured to distinguish whether a 
storyteller was Maithili Bralimin or not in a very few cases. 

Guesses that a certain storyteller was Tharui 

# of correct guessesi 18 of incorrect guessesi 17 

Guesses that a certain storyteller was not Tharut 

.# of correct guessesi 13 *^ of incorrect guessesi 6 

« 

Only about half of the guesses that a certain storyteller was Tharu 
were correct. All together there were nine Tharu stories. The maxi* 
mum number of correct guesses that a certain storyteller was Tharu 
would be 117. The maxlmxjm number of correct guesses that a certain 
storyteller was not Tharu would be 195. Once again,, only a small per- 
centage of infom:.ants offered an opinion of whether a storyteller wa^ 
Tharu or not on only a few of the stories. - 

A few specific remarks will emphasise the above data. Maithili 
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Brahmin Informants would guess that lower castes were Mai thill Brah- 
mins. Iharus would guess Maithili Brahmins to be Tharu and Tliarus to 
bo Maithili Brahmin. (For further coinmont on this, see the conclu- 
sion.) 



2.3 The analysis done to see if there is a correlation between 
the linguistic and sociolinftuistic data came out positive. Graph 1 
shows this correlation visually. Note that the lower left-hand comer 
of the graph is free of points* i.e. I's and 2*s on the sociolingui s- 
t^c scale never corresponded to any percentage below 39%, 3's never 
Corresponded to any percentage below l6^^, 4*s to any percentage i>^low 
11%. Similarily, the upper right-hand corner of the grapti is rela^ 
tivelyj free of points. Thus the graph shows a positive correlation 
between tHe two sets of data. 

A better presentation of this correlation can be seen in the 
average likeness percentages that correspond to the numbers on the 
scale. The particulars of this were explained above under Analysis 
Methods. These averages are as follows: 

Scale Percentage Average 

1 (exactly the same) 63 . 1% 

2 (very similar) 58.0"^ 

3 (similar) 49.17* 

4 (different) 37.3"^ 

5 (very different) 30.6'^ 

The positive correlation here is obvious. On the average, when in- 
formants rate other dialects as exactly the same as their own dialect, 
it corresponds to a high likeness percentage, and so on down the 
scale. This shows that the linguistic data and sociolinguistic data 
correspond. In other words, informants* opinions of whether dialects 
are similar or different correspond to whether there is a high like- 
ness percentage or a low likeness percentage respectively. Thus in- 
formant;s are most likely basing their opinions on linguistic infor- 
mation rather than on social attitudes or values. 

The positive correlation between the two sets of data enables tlie 
use of one set for support of theories concluded from the other set 
and vice versA. In other words* the outcome results of this research 
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can bo supported both linguistically and sOciolin^jUistically as will 
be shown in the conclusion. 

3. Having presented and examined all Che data, there arc spe- 
cific conclusions to be drawn about the transitional dialects between 
Bhojpuri and Maithlli. These conclur;ions will answer the initial 
questions put forth at the outset: of the survey* the how and where of 
the transi tion. 

3.1.1. After examining the data, it can be concluded that the 
"how'* of the transition is not dependent on' caste. There is no basis 
to claim that caste dialects have an influence on the dialect transi* 
tion of this survey area or that they even exist. "The term 'caste 
dialect' implies that a caste group is a honiof>cnous communi cation 
group, and the variety of speech so designated is both a structural 
and cultural isolate." (PattanayaK Vol. IV, No. 1*98) This is ob- 
viously not the case of caste groups. The caste system is much iTlore 
complex and, of course, there is communication between castes. Thus 
"caste dialects" do not exist in this area but here is some evidence 
that "social-patterning" dialects exist. "Social-patterning dialects" 
means that certain groups of people have certain social patterns (such 
as marriage) in common and that there is more social interaction with- 
in this group than^ between groups. Often these groups correspond to 
certain castes although this is not alv/ays the case (i.e. often there 
will be more social interaction between different castes of the same 
village which would make up one spclal*pattem group, than between 
the same caste from different villages). Often social patterns of var- 
ious castes will overlap. For example, education which use to pri-^ 
marlly be a Brahmin social pattern is now a social pattern shared by 
many castes. Often a person may belong to two different social-pat- 
tern groups - say his village-group which comprises everyone in his 
village and his caste^group where he will seek a spouse, exchange 
rituals't etc. Thus, it Is inaccurate to say that "caste dialects" 
exist in this area. But certain social-pattern groups do exist and 
these niay or may not correspond to castes. "Linguistic variations are 
not correlated with Individuals nor with caste groups but with a num- 
ber of social contexts which cut across caste groups." (Pattanayak 
Vol. IV, No. 1*98) 
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3.1.2. The survey data supports the above theory. First* it wa.s 
noticed that Matsori., a Maitliili Brahmin Villap.e in Kautahat District, 
has a lower likeness pereen^ta^e with Bhojpurl-speakin/* villap,es anc] a 
higher likeness pereentage with Maithili'Speaking Maithili Brahmin 
villages than do vllla^^os around Matseri. Yet Matseri*s highest like* 
ness percentages are with noar-by non^Brahinin non^pure Mai thill- speak* 
ing and Bhojpuri-speaklng villages. Here Is a ease where villagers 
belong to two soelal groups whleh In turn affeet their dlaleet lln* 
gulstlenlly. "Ftie villagers of Matseri have eertaln soelal links with 
other Malthlll Brahmins sueh as marriage. They belong to the Malthlll 
Brahmin group. Yet a lot of their dally InCernetlon Is done with 
other eastes In the area^^so they belong to the loeal group also. 
Slnee their hrlghesc likeness pereentages'are with these other villages 
In the area* it ean be said that* based on the likeness percentages, 
their membership to the first group* the Malthlll Brahmin group* 
doesn't play as strong an Influence on their language as does their 
membership to the second grotip» the local group. According to the 
soclollnguls tic scale data, Matseri Is much closer to Ghorgh^s and the 
east than the far west as- far as their dialects are concerned. Mat- 
serl's linkage to the Malthlll Brahmin aoclal group Is apparent here. 
However, no Infonnants in Matseri or im Immediately surrounding were 
questioned on the soclollngulstlc survey. The closest village where 
Informants were questioned was Santapur \^ho rated the Matseri dlalelct 
as similar to theirs. Thus Matserl's linkage to the Immediate-neigh- 
bor group Is not discounted In the soclollngulstlc data. 

It would be appropriate to note that Dumarla was not usually 
rated as high (different) as Matseri by far western villages nor was 
It rated aj> low (similar) as Matseri by eastern villages on the soclo- 
llngulstlc questionnaire. Yet the storyteller in Dumarla was a Mal- 
thlll Brahmin who lived approximately thirteen miles north of Matseri. 
Why then does Matseri have this obvious link with Malthlll Brahmin 
villages in the east whereas Dumarla doesn't? The answer Is found In 
each village's Immedi a te social envlroilmenC. Matseri Is a village of 
Malthlll Brahmins. It has been said that there Is another village of 
Maithili Brahmins just ^outh of Matseri. In the immediate social en- 
vironment of Matseri there are enough Malthlll Brahmins to form their 
own spe^ech community and to perpetuate their own dialect. The immedi- 
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ate social environment of Duniaria Is much different. There is only 
one MaiChili Brahmin and his wife in Dumaria, the one used as a story- 
teller. Tlierc are no other Maithill Brahmins in near-by villages. 
Ho$t of the villagers of Dumaria are Tharu or low castes. This Du* 
raaria Maithili Brahmin rarely interacts with other Maithili Brahmins. 
His intoracti-on is usually with the local peoplo. So his dialect is 
different than that found in Matserl. In fact, he said that he 
doesn't speak Maithili, that he speaks "Tharu Bhasa" , i.e. the local 
dialect* even with his Brahmin wife. 

It was noticed in the sociolinguistic data that many western vil- 
lages rated Asanwa lov/t in other words » they felt that the Asanwa dia- 
lect was similar to theirs. The above theory of "social-pattcrning'V 
dialects may help explain this situation also. Asanwa is 3l predomi- 
nantly Tharu village. Man^ of the villaees In which informants were 
questioned on nhe socioli/nguistic questionnaire in the west were also 
Tharu. The Tharu culture\and ethnic ties are ^trong ones. There is 
a lot of interaction between Tharus from varicius villages, i.e. visit- 
ing > festivals, marriage > etc. Perhaps this interaction causes Tharus 
to view each other's dialects as similar. 

Even more evidence than the above is given in the data to dis* 
prove the theory of caste dialects in the survey area. The^question 
concerning castes in the sociolinguistie questionnaire completely 
destroys the idea of "caste dialects**. Merely looking at this set of 
data proves that informants can't and often won't identify castes by 
merely listening to speech. Those informants that do venture to 
Identify the caste are often completely mistaken. 

All the above mentioned evidence shows that "castes" do not in- 
fluence the "how" of the dialect transition betx^^een Bhojpuri and Mai- 
thill. However^ social patterns and interaction do affect the "how" 
and "where" of the transition as was seen in the case of Matseri in 
southern Rautahat District and» to a lesser extent^ Asanwa in northern 
Sa rlahi District. 

A correlative of the above is that> in the survey area> Tharu is 
not a separate language. The Tharus in this area speak what all the 
other castes and ethnic groups i>speak> the local dialect of a parti- 
cular locale. However^ often locals will call their language "Tharu 
Bhasa" ('bhasa' means language in Nepali and other Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages) even though it is a transitional dialect between Bhojpuri and 
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Mai.thili. Ono Tharu informant commc^nted that in many villages and 
locales, TliariKS are i:he dominant caste tltus people call the languap^o 
Tharu Bhasa". 

3*2* For support of the above theories the results from both the 
linguistic and sociolinguistic data were used- Because of the posi- 
tive correlation between tlie informants* opinions of other dialects 
and the likeness percentages between dialects, these two sets of data 
can be used to support each other. Also, the positive correlation 
shows that there are probably no prejudice attitudes, no feelings of 
superiority or inferiority, etc. involved in the language aspect of 
this area. Thus lanftuage planning in chis area can be done easily 
and efficiently basec| on linguistic data. 

3.3. Tlie results of the main purpose of this study have not yet 
been stated* the where and how of the transition betweenBho jpuri ^'and 
Mai thiTi . The likeness percentages and the sociolinguistic scale 
table both showed that the transition is mainly a gradual , p^eo^raphi - 
c.il transition from west to east, i.e. from Bhojpuri to Maithili (or 
if one wislios, one could say from east to west, i.e. from Maithili to 
Bhojpuri). The villages in the far west of che survey area in both 
seC8 of data identified with far western villages the most and iden- 
tified the least with far eastern villages. The villages in the mid- 
dle identified most with other middle-area villages and lesser to- 
wards the oast and west extremes. Villages in the east identified 
with other eastern villages the most and with western villages the 
least- Thus the picture is one of a gradual transition based mainly 
on east-wesc or west-east geography. The area is a continuum, as 
scholars havs found in other Indo-Aryan language-speaking areas. 

3.4. In the article used as initial background for this study, 
the author hypothesized that the continuum of Indo-Aryan languages was 
due to Indo-Aryan patterns of migration. During the survey, the mi- 
gration patterns in the area were barely touched upon. Any informa- 
Lion that was obtained concerning migration was from asking informants. 
Two interesting points about migration in the survey area can be made 
however* 
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a. The Tliarus in most of the survey area are Kochila TharuS. (The 
Ttiarus in Solakpur, Parsa District arc Lampuchhuwa Tharus)* The 
Kochila Tharua probably originally represented onGmigratlon group. 
Today, in the six districts where the survey was conducted* the 
largest concentration of Kochila Tharus appears Lo be in the four 
western distridbi Parsa, Bara* Rautahat and Sarlahi* Perhaps this 
single migration of Kochila Tharus can also account for Asanwa's link 
to western lliaru villages. I.e. Asanwa Tharus and Tharus further 
west, in other words Kochila lharus, all migrated together at one 
point in history. The direcEi^on of this migration is questionable. 

b. Informants from Matseri were asked how long their families had 
been livin^r^ in Matseri* The answer was many, many generations. Fur- 
ther probing ro^aled that originally they had [Probably migrated from 
the Janakpur area, the center of ancient Mithila* Perhaps Matseri's 
linkage to Mai thili-speaking villages in the east is partly dependent 
on this migration also* More work on migration patterns in, this area 
would undoubtedly prove interesting. 

3*5. The isoglossos and Table 6 along with Maps 2 and 3 (eon- 
corning wh(?ther the language of a village is Bhojpuri or Maithili) 
gives us the "where** of the transition* Tlie isoglosses distinguish 
two focal areasi one focal area comprising village^ 1 thr'ough 3 and 
the other focal area comprising approximately villages 15 through 20. 
Villages through are the transition zone. The data on Table 6 
and Maps 2 and 3 distinguish a group of villages (no*s 1 through 4) 
that speak Bhojpvari and a group of villages (nP*s 16 through 20) that 
speak Maithi.l'i* with the rest of the villages in between being in a 
varying zone* These two different measures, the isoglosses and the 
data on which language is spoken in various villages, both point to 
the same conclusion as to the "where'' of the transition. The tran- 
sition* i.e* the area which eontitutes the main gradual continuum be- 
tween Bhojpuri and Maithili, starts approximately at Village 4 (Gara- 
hal, Bata District) and runs as f ar %s Village 15 (Sripur, Mahotari 
District) approximately. The area'west of this transition zone is the 
Bhojpuri speaking area. The area east of the transition zone-is the 
Maithili speaking area. The whole area* from Village 1 through Vil- 
lage 20t have mutually intelligible dialects* If one were to define 
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the dialects and their boundaries, there would be one dialecc/lanj^^uaf;e 
in the v;est comprising approximately Villa{;es 1 to 4 and one dialect/ 
languaee in the east comprising Villages 15 to 20. The transition 
area cannot be divided up into different dialects because in a gra- 
dual continuum such as this, dialect boundaries are undefinable. Thus 
one cannot say where one dialect stops and the other starts In the 
transition area. The word 'dialect', no matter what Its definition, 
will not portray the how and where of this transition. The word 
'continuum' would be much more accurate In describing the area. This 
continuum Is mainly dependent on geography. I.e. the continuum flows 
east-wost or west-east however one prefers to define It. 

4. The above results of this dialect survey will be of i^se to 
those in Nepal who are working on the language planning program for 
Nepal. There results will allow language planners to know what Is the 
local language In various locales In the survey area and what are the 
local social attitudes towards various surrounding dialects. This 
study can be used as a background for language planning In the sur- 
vey area. 

5. This dialect survey, conducted to discover tiie dialect pat- 
tern of the transition between Bhojpurl and Malthlll, has had some 
definite results. Through the field methods of eliciting words, com- 
mon expressions and verb lists and conducting a sociollngulstic ques- 
tionnaire with the aid of tapes, and througli various analysis methods, 
the following results have appeared* There Is a gradual transition 
between Bhojpurl and Malthlll that Is dependent mostly on geography. 
It Is not at all dependent on castes but social patterns have a minor 
effect. There are no strong prejudices nor social attitudes that 
tint the picture. The transition zone can be geographically defined 
as consisting of eastern Bara District, Rautahat District, Sarlahi Dis- 
trlctand western Mahotarl D,lstrlct. Tlie focal ar^a of Bhojpurl In 
this particular survey was Parsa District ancl western Bara Dlstrlc^- 
The focal area of Malthlll was eastern Mahotarl' District arid 
Dhanusha District. 
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NOTES 

1. For further classification of these languages, see S. K. Chatterji 
1926^ The Origin and Development of the BcnRaTi Lanp;uage (Part I» 
Introduction, Phonology . ) Chatterji , after Grierson* classifies 
Bhojpuri, Magahi and Maithili as Bihari languages, which along with 
Oriya, Bengali and Dialects and Assamese, have descended form the 
Magadhi Apabhransa. Grierson in the Linguistic Survey of India also 
has the definition of 'outer' and 'inner* groups, with Bihari lan- 
guages belonging to the former. 

2. These census figures were taken form "The Languages of Nepal" by 
Dr. Subhadra Subba ( Seminar Papers in LinP.uisticst Problems and 
Perspecti v es in LinRUistip Studies ) . 

3. InforiTiation on the Swadesh word lists and the lists themselves 
can be found in William Saraarin's Field LinP^uisticS t pp. 218*223. A 
detailed account of the Swadesh word lists appears in Sarah C. 
Gudschinsky's article "The ABC*s of Lexicostatistics (Glottochro- 
nology)", pp. 612-623 in Dell Hynies' (editor) Lanpiua^e in Culture 
and Socletvt A Reader in Linguistics and Anthropolopiy . 
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